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seem also to have had similar reports, perhaps from Calhoun, for the
Chicago Times asserted: "We have no doubt but Kansas will have a
constitution prohibiting the introduction of slaves and with that con-
stitution will be admitted. She will not owe her freedom to the Aboli-
tionists but to the National Democracy, northern and southern."8T
VII
Walker's 1857 summer was watched all over the Union, because con-
gressional campaigns were in progress, particularly in the South. In
those days members of Congress were not selected on the first Tuesday
after the first Monday in the November of even years, with the total
result known in less than a week thereafter. In the ante-bellum days
each state had its own election customs; relatively few Congressmen
were voted for on the regular presidential election day. Many were not
selected until the odd year, after the new executive had been sworn in.
When Buchanan was inaugurated, it was still uncertain whether the
Democrats had regained the House. Thirteen states, three from New
England and ten from the South, had still to elect eighty-two Congress-
men. Within these states the Democrats must increase their numbers
from forty-seven to fifty-four, if they were to control the House. They
were none too sure of getting the necessary seven and were hoping,
particularly in the South, that no distracting questions would arise to
supply their Whig-American opponents with ammunition. Any Kansas
development might be of major importance.88
Stormy winds fanned the flame of revolt among the southern Demo-
crats, many of whom were still suspicious of Buchanan and Cobb. Their
emotions were made more uncertain by the' indefinable tension which
is present on the eve of a financial panic. Worse, was a growing fear of
northern invasion, a premonition of John Brown. The South learned
from the press that Eli Thayer, who had been the principal organizer of
the New England Emigrant Aid Company for Kansas, was now pro-
posing a free-labor migration to the South, to refurbish and reform its
somewhat shabby and decayed economy. Thayer was particularly inter-
ested in securing men with industrial skills who would go into the worn
agricultural areas of Virginia and Maryland. Many southerners believed